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V ^ ^ PREFACE / 

J - • . -.- ■ " " 

This document is one of a series which contains the re.^ults^of 
research carried out during a I969 Stumer Study of Urban Decentralization 
at the Oak Ridge National Laborator/, spopsored by^th^ Department of 
Housing and Urban^ development and the U. S. Atomic Energy Conmission. 
The summary of the Summer Study is contained in "An^ Introduction to 
UrbsCn Decentralization Reseeirch," 0RNL~lip)-3- 
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RIBAI. INDUSTRIAUZATIOM- AI«) POPULATION GRCWTH; TgE CASE OF ARKANSAS 

if :i ^ . a . - 



Alfrea'W. Stuart 



.ABSJRACT 



Population estimates /or I966 indicate that the. massive outmigration 
*'of population f^om the nation's riural counties noted in the 195O'-60 
\decade has dindnished. Durifig the same period, industrialization ^.was . 
proceeding at 'a relatively rapid -rate in the mor^ rural counjjLes. The 
state" of Arkansas vas examined stp^tisticaily in order tcf* ascertain 
pS^fible relationships between the tvo trends, in the hope that rural ^ . 
indus^rializa^ixili^might offer, an alternative to th§ inexo:mble growth * 
of ufban areas* * " 

was found that in Arkansaj^;, industrialization in the state's 
most rural counties had indeed included a reversal of population pat- * 
terns, result4^g in net inmigration' into 17 et)unties which in the 
_„preYiausL_decade had dbsojute losses of papulation^ Towns and small ^ 
cities played a Waller part in this relationship ,than^ had been expected.. 

Principal problems for further ^ re's earch, tlie conclusions of Jwhich 
.^eoiold lay „the basia for effecjtive policy decisions,. are the barriers 
/to rur^l industrialisation anl the operation of a "filtering down** .pro- 
cess which is ajJparently pusliing low wage manufacturers ifito rural 
Arkansas. V . - • / * ^ 
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. E«RAL I-M)USTKIALIZATIO N ^ POPULATION GROWTH; 'THE CAS E OF AlfeAN SAS 

"~ — : — ' ^3 : — 7 

• , , " ; : ' INTRODUCTION 

* * 

The rapid rate at which the U.^ i^^ becoming an increasingly urban 
patiorx has bec6nie a faniilaa?^ story. ^hile~ central cities declfned in 



some cases, metropolitan aJ^as generally continued to grow relative to 

♦ — • V ^ ,/ 

the national population. Induced decentralization is proposed as one 

alterfiatiye to the crowding,* decline in 'services, and growth of slums 

which are generally ^regarded as conaequences of this growth trend. 

Decentralization taJces ori many forms but a c^ftmnon thread* among users 

* , ^ ii ♦ *^ 

of the term.is '^e notion of providing people "with alternatives to 

living in bur pi^sent metropolitan areas. One aspect of this idea is > 

tp stem the flow of people to the citieV at the source — in the smsi^Ll 

towns and rural counties -Which do not possess the advantages and 

attractions of larger urban plaeefe. Proponents of a rural renais- 

sance are concerned not only with easing the urban crisis* but also^ 

^ ' ■ " . " ^ ."' 

with upgrading the. nation's rural areas which are becoming back- , 

. : ' . ' ' ■ ' <^ 4 ^ 

waters of national development. The direct link b^ween urban and 
rural problems was recognized as a matter for national concern by 
President Johnson in 1966.^ This is coupled with a widely held belief ' 
tha% \he nation'^ rural areas ^ar^ depopulating in a manner that is both ' 
inexorable and inevitable. As jhe population^^iec^eas^, ther-e is a 
"tendency to weaken existing seii'vice and emplojnrient le^/els, making it 
even more difficult to reverse the trend.) Thus, a seli-l^eeding mechanism 
^6T decline is established* whi*ch produces uoth a deterioration of rui^ai 

... - ' - * \ ' ♦ ' 



y)f)8 



life and ;iurther migration into the nation's larger citie's^ :Howev^n-, it 



' may be unrealistic to relifevei^urb^n gr6wth pra^l^ms through attempts >to 



* 1 keep/Americans "back on the^ f arm, "\ - 

First > the form is a signifj^cant alternative for few ^feople^v ^ 
J^'* Large, higlily ^organized and mechanized operations ar^ gener^;j.yMilie / ^ 
*only ones which today prpduce a high* standard^ of living. Th^ small 
operator. the*Jeffersonian-ideal yeomein farmer, is^ almost everywhere^ 

doomed to, poverty. ^ * . o : ^ , " ^ 

Second # the compl^, specialized ^nd thereby |^nterdependent, » 

nature of ^odern urban-indUGtriaL systems, requires a clustei*ing of^ . 

interacting components. Specialized production *facili ties depend^ upon * * 

various external eoonomies .,whic*h in torn require access to cJLustefs of 

' ' ^ ' I I 

cufetomets for their specialized services - if^v ^^.^ 

, Thirdly, ui^^ban areas have well established head starist Transport 

^' ^ ^% ^ * * ^ ^* ^ ^ ' ' ' 

' routes focus on tnem ar?d skilled l^bor forces r;^side in them. Despite 

f" ' ■ / * ^ - . 

^ ft ■ 

their problems, large .urban areas have accumulated u^pre of everything 

" that is essential to an increasingly complex and technologically wiented 

^ * . ' - " 

production system, Thompson"^ speaks o|^ a "rachet ^ize"^for. cities, 

- ,. " ' . ' 

- above which past gi^owth is locked in and the i'utur^ relatively, assured 

1). 

^ ^ '\ " \ ^ 

* but below which the future is uiicert^ain. What ai^fe" small towns and 

' •■ ■ *i 

rm^al counties to expect? With poor schpols, limited cransport faeili- 
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^.e/ies, miderdeveloped business services, unskilled l^.bor, incompetent 



\ local governments, seduced tax bases and manifold other problems, how ^ 
' can small towns and ruFal areas possibly provide an? alternative for 
many people? 



n()Q9 



ii 
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. In summary! it is. argued that riii^al counties and smalX^towns *mi^s-t 



* 1 



* be rejuvenated' so as^^to stem the tid^ of migration into' the cities but 
there- are good reasons* to ^believe that such' an outdone is wishful r^v* 

■ • ^ ■ ^ • \ y. . - ' ' 

thinking. ' . * * ^ < - * x ' ^ - . . 

However, it., is clear that much of the a^bove and similar reasoning ' 

\ " ^ ' 

is based o^ events prior to I960. < What has happened in the tiacg.de of. 

^ .. ^ - ^ • 

the 1960's? Does it suppcwrtithe trends' of the 1950's? How do tre»^£ 

• " — ' , . . ■■■ ' ^ f 

in population correlate* with other variables, such as indu^riaj gror^th? 

^ Those tr^^nds must be tak^irt in^o^account ia any attempt to'formulate a 

% * I 

,: national decentralisation polioy. \ * 



TRENDS OF THE 1^50 's 



In'^the 1950 's about* one-half hf the nation's more than 300O 
counties lost population. With f^j^^ceptions, these ^^countrie^ were ,, 
largeSLy r*urai. 

. An attempt to correlate fourteen variables^ such as industrial 
^ grow'th^and family income, with population change for nearly^/500 non- 
.metropolitan, non-New England counties (Table IJ failed to reveal any 
V '% significant relationships during the 1950*s. The main reason for this 



probably was the national scope of the data, whif:^*h tended to obscm^e 
regional arid local variation^. The result suggests that smaller regional 
^ J -U ^aggregates and ca^se studies might be a more ^elpful approach. - 

% * TOE^JBS OF IHE 1960's " ^ / 

The U. Is. Bureau 'of the Census prepared'' est i-riates %f populat ion and 
its components of change t^or'^ll counties as of July 1, lor.6.' ^It was 
apparent that the estimate^ contained a dramatic story* The number of 
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Table 1. Correlation of Selected CharacteristJ.cs- 
with Percentage Population Change, ^950-6o. 
(Non-S^BA Counties Outside Nevf^^Ingland) 



Variable ^ Correlation Coefficient 

Urban Population (19^0^) * -OvOO 

Negro Population (19^<5^ . t).03 ^ 

Population over 65 years* (1960^) -0.01 

Wo. School Yrs. Completed (I96O) ^ ^ _ \ -0.02 

Employment in^Mfg. ^ I960) ^ ;^ -O.Ol 

.Median Family Income ($1959) -0.02 

Public Assistance (No. Recipients 196^*^) . . -0-p3 

Change Bank Deposits (^ 1960r6h) ^ ' -0.00 

federal Gpvtt :^ployment (No; 196^^) , -0.01 

"Average Value 6f Farms ($ per acre 19611^) *J -0.00 

Change *4fg. Employment (No. 1958-63 ) ^ -0.02 

Change Mfg. Employment (^ 1958-63) ^ 0.^00 > 

Change in Land in Farms (^ 1959-6^) ^ - ^-O.^OI 



'(none significant at ttfe ,01 level) 



Sample size - 2yU^2 counties 



%ata Source: 1967\ounty-City Data Book ^ U. S. Department of 
Commerce - ^ . 



^^^^ 



counties ^experiencing population loss deereaaed from the 1.>50C' of lypO-oO 
to about 1, lOCu Pi'imarily rm^al eountli^s rediiced their average annual 
rates of ^5utmigration to on],y tT^enty percent of the I950-6O1 level. The 



- - ^ 

change becomes increasingly dramatic when it is .realised that there^^wej^e 

DOintec^ 



definite regional patterns • As Beale pointed out, a line ^i^awn from, 
about Del Bio, Texas to the UjDper Peninsula of Michigan separate * ^ 
counties of posrtive change from those of continued loss. *Except in^the^ 
core of the 'Appalachians and along the Southern Coast*al Plain, many . 
predominaritiy rural *eouritiesLL .east of the linfe experienced gain instead 
of ^loss and in some ckses, former heavy losers* saw thej, tide 0/ net 
migration reversed/. Near-urban counties of 1:he /lortheast, the Tennessee 
Valley, and the Carolina, Piedmont were represented^- but so were a niMber 
of non-- urban counties in Oklahoma and^Arka^sas* The^ West Cc^ast also 
experienced gain but the broad interior of .the continent west'^tf the 

Del Rio—Michigan line continued to^expe,riance gen^^ral population decline 

■ 5' ^ . * * * 

in. the rural counties. Corr^r , analy::ing rural, population trends lii 

the Jjl s» South for the 19:50-1966 period^ found that in his ItVstat^ 



definition of the region^ population in entirely rural, couritles f classi-<^ 
fied as less than O.L percent urban in 196^), after decreasing b^fover 
700^ OOQ persons between ;i92a and 19^0^ actually increased'' by about 
12^^',00'0 in the 1^^60-66 perio'j. This .change^ along with e-:cpected"' 
increases -in the more urbarf counties^ was sufficientt to more tharil restore 
the ab_^solutf^ losses suffered' by Arkansas and Mississippi between l'-»5o 
' and lOoO* Only the chronically troubled state of ¥est-¥irginia corj- 
tiliued to lose populalticn* Beale found that even those close to the" 
scH»r'e in Arkansas were surprised-^-by fhe dramatic reversal- of trends - . 



^ ()()12 



• . ' " " I , 

^ Har§n anticipated change in the South in a IQb^ paper • ffe grouped 
counties according to the population of the largest urban place in each 
and examined* employment change in each group as revealed by County 

Jiusines-s '^Patterns reports. He found that diuring the 19U8-59 period^ 

I . '■ .. _ 

^^Qunties which, did not contain a population center of at least 2'500 
pbrsons experienced employment , gro\^th at a rate belowT^hat of the 
r^egion as a whole. At thej^fend of the period, only U percent . of the 
region nonagtticultural employment growth reported in the CBP occurred 
in the rural counties. In the "1959-62 period, however, reported -emp'^oy- 
ment grew in the rural counties at a rate which ^slightly exceeded th|| 
region's. In the I962-6U period, the rural counties ' employment grew 
more than tw^ce as fast as the region's., Ten^ percent of the region's 
growth- occurred in ruraj. cc^tie;.. Not even the SMSA comities experienced 
employment, growth at as hi^h a rate as did the rural counties throughout , 
the entire lQ5Q-6i+ period. 

Ci^amer''' studied recent industrial locatioa-^ends according to 

type 6f county. He found that the least urban and most dispersed type 

If " ' . 

of counties (those outside major Industrial areas, with fewer than 
10,000 employees in manufacturing, and not containing a- city of. at 
least 100,000 persons) contained about 2^.6^ percent of all U. S. manu- 
facturing employees in 1$66^ a percentage that has not changed much in 
sev^^al decades. However, this type of county experienced manufacturing 
employment growth which was greater than that of any other type of 
eounty in the I963-66 period (Table 2). Growth by the least urban- 
mo^t dispersed counties exceeded regional growth in regions which 
contained almost 86 percent of the-U. S. total. In ^regions which 
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contained over 83 percent of U. S. manufacturing emplo5rment , . the dispersed 
counties grew faster than the national rate of growth of ail types of 
counties* This and ^ the slow growth of majpr industrial areas in the 
U. S. manufacturing belt i| the most ..d^a^mtic trend revealed in Table ^. 

The long term shift toward the more dispersed counties is modest and 
Creamer cautions against making the assumption that industrialization is 
about to provide a panacea for more dispersed and rural areas of the 
country. Lineback provided a case study which tends to s^ppgrt Creamer's 
pessimism. He found that even after a relatively ma^or and successful 
campaign to attract manufacturing to mountainous Alleghany County^ North 
Carolina, population o'St'-migration continued, although at a diminished 
rate. 

However, data released after the completion of Lineback' s study 
indicated that by I968, Alleghany County experience^, a very slight net 
' inmigtation, suggesting that a time lag of some magnitude exists between ^ 
industrial growth and residential population change. 

The combined work of Beale, Haren, Corry, and Creamer and their 
supporting data do suggest the development of a trend which, if major 
and Uf long-term, cotild be a major factor In the achievement of a national 
decentralisation policy. However, many questions remain to be answered. 

The particularly crucial and immediate questions seem to be the 
following: 

(1)' To what extent are recent population gains in states such as 
Arkansas and Oklahoma .occurring in n *al areas rather than as extensions 
of urbanization; 

f2) :To^what extent is U. manufacturing beginning to deconcen- 
trate bT^-moving to rural areas outside the main manufacturing areas ; ^ 
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^■^^ - * t 

(3) What is the relationship between recent population gains in 
ostensibly rural /reas and industrial location trends? 

The above ^questions can be approached in several ways but the jg^^ 
principal alternative seems to be betveen^a nationwide investigation 
or one which concentrates on one or a few areas. The failure ^of the P 

» 

national level^ lU-variable correlation attempt suggests that small area 
studies are apt to be more productive* 

CASE STUDY OF ARKANSAS 



Arkansas was selected for ^preliminary study of the questions stated 
, above because it 'is a dramatic c(ise of population trendy reversal and 
because it is a heavily rural state which is well beyond t-he major con- 
centrations of U. S. manufact^ing activity. It should be emphasized / 



that the study was based entirely on available statistical data and 
without benefit of special knowledge of -the state or field work in the 
area* 

In the iPTO-bO decade, Arkansas suffered a 6.5 percent loss of ^ 

. ^ . ' ■■ ^ 

>' 

population, largely because of a net outmigration of 22.7 percent 'of . 
her population. Between I96O and I966, the trend reversed dramatically, 
with a 1.1 percent net inmigration contributing to. an overall popu^aTtion 
increase of 9*5 percent. ^ - . . 

Manufacturing employiUQnt has expanded rapidly since at least /IQ?^? 
experienced an increase of 58.9 percent between 1953 and 1966, r^^pre- 
senting an addition of ^^2, 525 jobs to tb^ industrial base. While still 
not making Arkansas a major industrial state/ mar'iufactmuag emplojment 
had reached the point that it involved 7.1 percent of the l?Db popu- 
lation. 
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The State in General ^ • ' 

Attempts were itiade to find significant correlations between vario|is 

"efifployment and population variables in Arkansas. Percent of net migra- 

tion or percent of total population change did not show significant^, 

♦ 

ft 

correlation with various measures of change in manufacturing emplioyment 
for several tinte ""increments going back as far a^l95^ (Tables) • 

However, when migration trends were aggregated for the, 1950-6^:)\and / 
lotO-66 periodS;, it was footid that population change)* especially 
migt^ation^ respond<5d in a modestly significant way to an incre*ase in 
manufacturing employment (Table h). The really interesting positive 

correlation was a very strong 0.82 correlation ccfefficient on a sample - 

\ ■ * - ■ ^ 

of 75 counties between the change in number of residents employed in 

; . r ■ * i ( 

manufacturing lAetween ^1950 and low and the'-abs^ute changeVin population 
between i960 and I966. Clearly^ many of the new workers are not living 
in the same county in which tl|:ey:^ork. ^An interesting condition is 
revealed: Some counties are ^ywingjin jobs faster than in population^, 
others are growing faster in p||pulation than in jobs^ Intercounty 
commuting apparently is a majo^ characteristic of population responses 
to industrial Arowth in Ark^.sas. , 

Change by County Type I 

. I 

A question still remains as to the role of rural counties in the 



process of industrial growth at\d population change and it is this group 
that contains the evidence of the truly remarkable demographic change 
which occurred in Arkansas (Table 5)» Between, l'-*50 and I-60, every one 
of the 2^ counties which were classified as completely rural by the 
U. S. Census had net outmigration a.n^T'^^^&ecline in total population. 
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Table 3* 'Relationships Between Selected Bnployment Variables 
and 1960-66 Population Change in Arkansas Counties 



* 

« 


^ Correlation Coefficient 




(All not statistically 




significant *t the .01 


Variables 


l^vel. n^75) 



^ net migrati<?n, / " C 
IQ6O-66 Vs* ^ change mfg. emp. 58-6& ,^0.02 

. " vs. ^ change mfg. emp. 58-63 * O.I9 

" vs. change mfg. emp. 5^-66 -0.09 

* " " vs* Change in no. residents 

in agr. 50-60 ' * O.13 

" , vfe. Change in no. mfg. emp. 

63-66 0.07 

^ VS* . Change in payroll per 

. ^ employee in mfg. 58-66 0.01 

<f) total population ^ , * 

change I96O-66 vs. ^ change mfg. emp. 58-66 O.I6 

vs. ^ change mfg. emp. 58^^^\^ 0*25 

" 'vs.* ^ change mfg. emp. p5^-66 0.01 
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In 1960-6|^^nly four continued lo»e^ population andi 1? experienced 

''■^ / V- 

net inmigration^j^ ^ ^ ^ r. " , " 

Curiously^ the completely rural* counties were the only ones which 
had both inmigration and industrial growthAhat exceeded state averages. 

In all other categories ^wheref inmigration exceeded the state rate, " | 

* ' ' » " ■ ... ,f ' - 

industrial growth was below tha staters rate, but still quite strong. ^ 

Where net outmigration occurred, the rate^ of industrial Job increase 

exceeded the average for the state. Once again, intercounty commutiqg 

is'pirobably responsible. In every case., industrial growth was strong, % 

arid the flow of outmigration was greatly reduced,* if not reversed. 

r ,„ 
The Census Bureau definition /of rural is not always adequati§. If ^ 

a county which itself lacks any urban places is adjacent to an urbe^n 

county then it can he said to be'more urban/less rural than is a county 

which is adjacent to counties which lack urban places. On this premise, 

the Arkansas counties were grouped on the Ijasis of both urban character is 

tics of the county itself and tho^s^' of adjacent counties (Table 6). The 

^ ; ■ ^ ^ 

most ru|;al category contained those cbiinties whfch lacked a town of 
10,000 population and were |jiot adjacent to counties^hich contained 
a town with a population of at* leastf 10,000. While the results were 
not radically different from those using the Cenrfus definition of urban, 
it is .interesting to note that only the most urban counties, those 
belonging to SMSA^s^ and the most rural had net inmigration during 
the 1960-66 period* Tnose counties whiph- lacked a town of 10,000 but 



which were adjacent to counties which haa such^a town continued to 
experience a slight net outmigration of population but experienced an 
industrial employment gain of nearly 90 percent, slightly more ^ than that 
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gained by the rurrfl counties. By the 59 Arkansas counties vhich 

did not have a town of a population c^i at least ID^OOO in them contained 
nearly U3 percent of the state* 1^ manufacturing jobs. ' ^ * 

Those counties which contained towns with populations in the 10^000 
to ^4-9^ 000 range, while experiencirfg manufacturing ^owth above the state 
average within themselves as well as ?n adjacent counties, oontilaued to 
show net outmlgration during the I96O-66 period, This result 'would seem 
to cast doubt on the validity of thb groyth center concept. ^ 

* Only the ^^^1 category pf (^ountie^ experienced net inmigration of 
population^ and industrial growth at rates*which exceeded the state 
averages. Instead of small urban growth centers, what appears ffom the 
analysis is a ^umber of relatively rural eind isoleited counties experi- 
encing ir^ustrial growth, population gains, and even commuting of 
workers from adjacent counties. Coupled with this is industrial growth 
in towns and fijnall cities which attrac|:s commuting labor from adjacent 
counties. \ » , ^' 

As defined above on^ ^he basis of non-^adjacency to courities with 

1 

i 

a town, there were 26 rural counties in Arkansas. These counties con- " 
tained only 15 percent of the state's 1^0,000 manufacturing employees 
in 1966 so it would be ludicrous to claim that an industrial renaissance 
has swept rural Arkansas. Still, it is no mean fact that these same 
countiei^ which had an absolute population decrease of nearly 16 percent 
during the I95O-6O decade not only experienced population growth during 
1960-66 but aclBRally underwent a net inmigration of nearly ttoee percent. 
Lacking towns and given the demise of agricult^jre as an employer, ^ere 
is no other possible general explanation for this dramatic change than 



1)023 



that of rural industrialization, coupled with an apparent willingness on 

the part *of some -people to return to a rural setting to live. 

* *- * ' 

Industrial Pati?^rnS 

The pattern of industry/in the counties classified as completely 
ruyal by the*CenBus was in I963 that of low wage, low skill apparel 
makers and^a furniture factory (Table 7)* 'Additionally^ there were 
resource oriented food processors and *non-furni ture wood industries. 

The occurrence of low wage, labor intensive manufacturing ' in these 
rural counties raises the possibility th^t a *'filtering^down" process 
suggested by Thompson may be occurring. That is, manufacturers who 
rely on the existence of pools of low wage, sm*ptLus labor are having 
to move on .out of areas as the surplus disappears thr<^ugh competition . 
with other, higher wage employers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Arkansas case study demonstrates that some industrialization 

is occurring in Ai-kan^as and that it has an important, ifg^ot obvious, 

relationship with population change. Even though^ the amount of this 

industrialization is modest when viewed in the national context, xt 

*has been sufficient to induce a reversal of formerly negative 

migration trends. . Rural industrialization may hold the pcTssibility of 

I^elping to relieve ^ome of the population pressure in our >ities but 
. - .. - - 4^ 
more research will be required before a firm^asis for public policy c 

caJi be established. 

Subsequent research might be focused on the barriers to rural Indus 
' trialization and on the "filtering down" process. As for the barriers. 
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ionsdile' noted seven major categories of barriers to industrialization j 
in largely rural Eastern North Carolina. They were: a decreasing . - 
supply of eaiily trainable labor, a shortage of skilled labor, poor 
schools, a lack of' sophisticated community leadership, poor transportation 
facilities, underdeveloped .amenities, and a poor image. Various efforts 
have helped reduce the intangible barriers and regional development 
prQ^;ams, such as those of the Appalachian Regional Coramissioh, may 
help to overcome some of the others, such as those related to transpori 

tation. ' " ' 

Experience from the Carolirias is also suggestive with respect to , 
the "filtering down" process. The important concentration of texti^g 
manufa-nuring for which the Piedmont area of the Carolinas is noted 
seems to be uridergoing such a process. A recent af tide in one of the 
regions' newspaper s-""^' points out tliat in Gaffney^ South Carolina, a 
dramatic increase has occurred in machinery manufacturing and other , 
industries which pay higher wages than do textiles. The long dominant 
textiles industry is 'responding ^to this trend, which is apparently ^ 
general t^xroughout Pifedmont, in three very interesting ways. One, new 
kinds pf labor markets are being developed, especially for Negroes. One 
Gaffney manufacturer is using a $27^^,000 grant from the U. S.,?Labor 
^Department to train and hire 200 locar disadvantaged persons. Already 
IJegroes, who comprise 22 percent of the county's population, constitute 
more than 22 percent of the labor force ifi^' the ; county's textile plants. 

Second, the textile industry is being pushed into higher degrees 
of mechani::ation and automation. The results are higher wag^s for a 
smaller labor force. Both adjustments, bringing Negroes into the ^ 



mm 



manufacturing' la'Bbr ..force in a major way and increasing wage levels, 

* - ' ■'■■4 * 

indicate that the Piedmont areas which initially experienced' important 

industrial-'growth only when textile mills fled from New England in 

search of lowet wage labor in the late 19th and" early 20th century* are 

not experiencing more advanced levels in the filtration process. 

I 

Third, a number of textile and other relatively low wage employers, 

encouraged by st^tte policy in North Caroling are seeking new labor 

pools in ^largely rural parts of'^both th^ westerg/mountairts and eastern 

• \ -—^ 

coastal plains of North Carolina. Small town-rural counties are 



suddenly undergoing what' for them is an' economic boom. As in Arkansas, 
,mariy o-f the essentially fural counties* of North Carolina have^^seen 
absolute paj)ulation losses replaced by gains, including in some cases, 
net inmigration. -i^ ^ ^ 

The continued operation of a "filtering down" process on through 
progress ivei^y more advanced stages cannot necessarily be assumed. The 
procesis itself neefls to be more fully und<*rstbod.^ With such knowledge, 
perhaps government policy could b% shaped in suph a way as to accelerat 
its operation. " ^ 

Certainly rural industrialization is not a quick and easy solution 
to the problems of urban growth. However, it does^ hold promise of * some 
relief and it couad be a major tool in the effort to bring rural areas 
-into the vmainstr earn of American economic development. Such promise 

calls for further research to be conducted to pr'wide the objective 

^, ■ ' ' 
basis for action^ 
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